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OT long ago I was struck by a remark in an Anglican 

Church paper to the effect that Father Vernon’s con- 
version evidently began with his heart, whatever part his 
head may have played in its later stages. The writer 
seemed to regard this order as intellectually discreditable, 
and I have been wondering ever since in what manner he 
expects a conversion to begin. Is it an intellectual pro- 
cess? Can it start with the bead? Is it possible for a 
doubt or a conviction to drop suddenly into the mind with- 
out any emotional disturbance or desire preceding it? Both 
Scripture and psychology say No. Psychology insists on 
the emotional origins of even our most highly intellectualized 
conflicts, and in Scripture conversion appears entirely under 
the similitude of the new heart, the changed heart, the 
broken and contrite heart, ignoring any superior claims of 
the new head, the changed head, the broken and contrite 
head. 

That being so, I shall not apologize for the fact that my 
conversion to Roman Catholicism began with an attraction, 
with an appeal, which was addressed primarily to my re- 
legious emotions rather than to my religious convictions. I 
had been an Anglo-Catholic for eleven years, for six of 
which I was very well satisfied with my religion. Then 
in the summer of 1925 an Anglican friend who was present 
at the canonization rites of St. Thérése of Lisieux brought 
me back a medal and a secondary relic, and from that day 
the course of my religious life was troubled. 

It is difficult to describe the impression this young Saint 
made upon me. It was not only the beauty of her life, the 
charm, wit and sweetness of her recorded words, or the 
iovely simplicities of her Little Way. It was rather the 
realization of that sanctity, that heroic virtue, that sublime 
love, being offered to the modern world. Here was a Saint 
who, if she had been alive today, would scarcely have been 
old . . . a Saint of our times, whose features and expression 
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have been given us not only by the painter and ecclesiastical 
image-maker. but by the photographer. In Lisieux are still 
living men and women who knew her and spoke to her, in- 
cluding her own sisters; her canonization miracles were 
not found in documents or in tradition, but on the lips of 
living witnesses. And when I looked at her I saw not 
merely herself. but the living. unfailing fountain of sanctity 
which is the Church that made her what she was. 


SEEKING THE MARK OF SANCTITY 


Hitherto I had often glanced towards Rome, but had 
invariably brought myself to order with the words of a 
certain Anglican divine (I fear I have forgotten his name) 
to the effect that when Anglo-Catholics turn longingly to 
Rome it is nearly always ‘a symptom of spiritual fatigue 
or coincident with a period of slackness. I had found this 
in my experience to be true. The Romeward glance had 
always been the result of some special disgust or impatience 
with the Church of England—it had looked for comfort, 
ease, efficiency, peace rather than for holiness. But now 
a change had come; when I found myself looking towards 
Rome, not because I disliked the sight of the Church of 
England. but because a light had shone suddenly from the 
seven hills and had compelled my eyes. 

At this confession I can see certain Anglican lips begin- 
ning to curl (Anglicans recently have been told that the 
present time requires saints of a more highly intellectual 
order than St. Thérése), and it may appear extraordinarily 
naive even to Catholics. But these must imagine (if they 
cannot remember) what it is like to live in a religious com- 
munity which has made no additions to its calendar of 
saints for over three hundred years. In the Church of Eng- 
land one is given the impression that sanctity as well as 
miracles came to an end with the early Church. The An- 
glican calendar is astonishingly poor and bare; it was drasti- 
cally cleared after the Reformation, and no name has since 
been added to it (with the doubtful and disputed exception 
of King Charles I), till the Revised Prayer-Book cautiously 
inserted a few commemorations, the latest of which is some 
500 years old. 

I shall naturally be told that sanctity is not an affair of 
the Calendar, and if the Church of England has no official 
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saints later than the twelfth century, it does not follow 
that she fails to encourage or to recognize holiness, but 
merely that she does not record and publish it. To which 
one simply retorts: Why not? Presumably a Church’s 
greatest glory is her holiness, and her holiness is the holi- 
ness of her members. It seems strange that she should ig- 
nore and suppress her achievements in the only field where 
success is really worth while. One cannot imagine a coun- 
try which should ignore its great men, its heroes, its poets, 
its philosophers and scientists. If one were, inconceivably, 
to hear of such a country, one would conclude either that 
it had no great men, or, worse still, that it was indifferent 
to their merits. 

The Anglican Church certainly has its worthies. A score 
of names come at once into my mind—Andrewes, Herbert, 
Ken, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop King, Father Dolling, Father 
Stanton, and many others. These were all saintly men, who 
served God in their day, and whose memories are justly 
revered. But I would point out two or three facts about 
them: first, that the Church of England as a whole seems 
comparatively indifferent to their merits; they have no place 
in her Calendar, and indeed certain efforts to secure their 
commemoration have had to be dropped because of opposi- 
tion; secondly, they are all in some sense Anglo-Catholics, 
and therefore not representative of the Church they illu- 
minate, being centers of controversy rather than of devo- 
tion; thirdly, none would pass the canonization tests of the 
Catholic Church, none is a Saint in the full, supernatural 
meaning of the word. 

A good and holy man is not necessarily a Saint. Sanctity 
in the full sense implies heroic virtue, an abandonment, a 
holocaust of the whole life, something more than martyr- 
dom, something which is completely and entirely not of 
this world, the consummation and triumph of supernatural 
grace. 

This heroic sanctity is far beyond the sober standards of 
a good and pious life; it is genius as distinct from a pleasant 
talent for goodness; and if we compare the Anglican 
worthies with their contemporaries in the Catholic Church— 
Francis de Sales, Ignatius of Loyola, Theresa of Avila, John 
Vianney, Thérése of Lisieux—it is as if we were comparing 
Addison with Shakespeare, William Hayley with William 
Blake, George Macdonald with Charles Dickens. Addison, 
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Hayley, and George Macdonald are all good men of letters, 
but if they were the highest that English literature had 
achieved, one would, I think, be right in holding that there 
was something in the climate, customs, society or mentality 
of England unfavorable to the literary art. In the same 
way I assert that if such good and pious men as Andrewes, 
Ken. Dolling, and the rest are the best that the Church of 
England can do in the way of saints, then her climate and 
mentality are unfavorable to the development of holiness. 
In other words, one of the Four Marks of the Church is 
lacking. 

Hitherto I had held the “churchship” of the Church 
of England to be a technical matter of valid Orders and 
Sacraments. Anglo-Catholics lay great stress on this, and 
Roman Catholic controversy has only served. to confirm 
them in their general belief that if it could be proved that, 
even by chance, the Church of England had preserved her 
Orders in the technical sense of the word, then they would 
a'so have proved their contention that she is a part of the 
one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. They have little 
or no idea of schism apart from the question of Orders. 
More than once it has been said to me, “You have the 
Sacraments; don’t trouble about anything else”; and my 
question, “But am I in schism?” has been dismissed as be- 
side the argument. 

At this point I came to ask myself whether it was likely 
that a merciful God would have left His children no means 
of recognizing the truth without certain highly technical 
researches which the vast majority of them are incapable 
of performing. I knew myself to be incapable of deciding 
such a technical matter as the validity of Anglican Orders, 
and yet there was little use in appealing to authority, for 
authority was divided. The authorities of my own Church 
naturally taught one thing, the authorities of the Roman 
Church another—so I was pushed back to another question, 
the question of authority. Before, not after, I could hope 
to decide the question of Anglican Orders, I must decide 
on the authority of the Anglican Church. On what grounds 
am I accepting the authority of the Church of England in 
this matter of her Orders? What are her claims to teach 
me a different doctrine from that of the Catholic Church 
in Rome? What are her claims to teach me at all? She 
claims to be the Catholic Church in this country, though 
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Rome says that she is not. How does she make good these 
claims? Does she show the marks of the Church—is she 
One, Holy. Catholic and Apostolic? Our Lord has said, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles?” Does the Church of Eng- 
land bear the marks of the true vine, which are not neces- 
sarily a luxuriant growth, a wide extension or a sturdy root, 
but grapes? 


UNITY AND CATHOLICITY 


I set myself to examine the marks of the Church of 
England, having found, through the light shed from Lisieux, 
that one of them was missing. I had already been con- 
vinced that she is not holy in the sense that the Church of 
Rome is holy. It did not require the same supernatural 
light to show me that she is not one. There cannot be, 
surely, any religious body holding together a wilder assort- 
ment of religious opinions than the Church of England. 
She is the home of chaos, and for this chaos the Catholic 
revival within her is largely and directly responsible. Be- 
fore the Tractarians the Church of England may have been 
inert, but she was comparatively homogeneous; whereas 
now she is a mass of whirling atoms, a veritable explosion, 
as if the invading force of Catholicism had been too strong 
for her, and instead of having, as its supporters claim, 
raised her from the dead, had blown her to pieces. 

Surely her most uncritical friend could not see in the 
Church of England the mark of Unity. When it comes to 
the mark of Catholicism, the issues are not so clear. She 
might claim it in that very variety which some call chaos, 
asserting that she does not cater for one type only, but for 
all sorts and conditions of men, and pointing to the “rigid 
uniformity” of Rome as a definite mark of exclusiveness. 
But true Catholicism does not lie so much in outward 
variety as in fundamental appeal which is common to all, 
and when we come to look for this in Anglicanism we soon 
see that it is lacking. The varied doctrines, customs, and 
services of the Church of England do not appeal to any- 
thing resembling the variety of types that are attracted by 
the unity of Rome. On the contrary, the Anglican Church 
is very definitely the religion of a certain limited class and 
type. 

The social limitations of her gospel had, indeed, always 
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in some measure troubled my allegiance. She is so obvi- 
ously the Church of the upper and upper-middle classes. I 
do not mean that her clergy are not heroic workers among 
the poor—the work of certain Anglo-Catholics in the slums 
it would be impertinent to praise; but apart from the An- 
glo-Catholics, her attitude io the poor has always been a 
trifle condescending, and she has served them chiefly in the 
corporal works of mercy, ignoring their religious rights and 
aspirations. There is little of that cheerful mixture of rich 
and poor that one sees in Catholic churches; the poor “know 
their place,” and do not expect the same privileges as the 
rich. 

The recent revision of the Prayer-Book will teach them 
their place still more thoroughly. It is difficult, indeed, 
to. see how, under the new conditions, many of them can 
expect any form of sacramental religion. As a prominent 
Anglo-Catholic once said in exasperation: “The result will 
be to excommunicate our working classes. It is all designed 
for the bishop’s wives and daughters who want to go to ‘the 
eight.’”” Certainly the rubrics regulating Reservation will, 
if obeyed, effectually prevent any poor person receiving 
Holy Communion in sickness or in the hour of death. 

The Anglo-Catholics have done their best to abolish 
these class distinctions, but they have been successful only 
to a limited extent, as the whole weight and tradition of 
Anglicanism is against them. In dealing with other forms 
of exclusiveness, they have failed altogether, and in some 
cases actually drawn the line more strictly. Besides class 
distinctions in the Church of England there are sex dis- 
tinctions, and the Anglo-Catholics have failed completely 
to win the men of the country. Here and there, through 
the personal efforts of some gifted clergyman, the deficiency 
of men is not so apparent, but in the majority of Anglican 
congregations—High, Low, Broad and Moderate—it is 
glaring. 

I used to think it was due to the fact that women are 
naturally more devout than men—and I dare say they are; 
at the foot of the Cross there were three women to one 
man. But that argument only brings another question— 
Why should the Church of England cater only for the de- 
vout? Why should she have so little to offer the ordinary 
man in the street, who is not particularly good or pious or 

holy, but has a soul to be saved like everyone else? If he 
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goes to church at all, he is seldom a communicant. He re- 
gards Communion as a privilege for pious people only. 
Here the Anglo-Catholics have failed nearly as badly as the 
rest. They have done very well for the extremes, for the 
pious and for the outcast, but they only frighten away the 
plain man, who may be constitutionally incapable of any 
great heights of piety or devotion, and yet has his place in 
the Kingdom of God. , It is not Catholicism that frightens 
him away, for in Roman Catholic congregations there is no 
undue preponderance of women. It is rather the feeling 
that he is excluded, that none of this is really meant 
for him. He has not the time to be continually in church; 
he has not the capacity, at least not yet, for much religious 
practice and experience. He feels stifled by the hothouse 
atmosphere of extreme piety and devotion (I am speaking 
here of Anglo-Catholic churches); it all seems rather hum- 
bug to him (or to her, for the plain woman is very much 
the same) and he stops outside. 

In fact, the Church of England has narrowed her appeal 
almost entirely to the leisured, the well-dressed, the well- 
behaved, and the devout. Such an appeal scarcely bears 
the mark of Catholicism. 


APOSTOLICITY 


There remains the last mark of the Church—that by 
which she claims to be apostolic. I have already said that 
Anglo-Catholics have narrowed this down to the main- 
tenance of an apostolic succession, but the term certainly 
stands for more than that—for apostolic truth and teaching. 
Has the Church of England taught apostolic truth? I sup- 
pose that Anglicans as a whole are the worst taught com- 
munity in the world. The average Anglican layman has 
only the sketchiest idea of his religion, and falls a victim 
to any stray wind of doctrine that may be blowing his 
way—hence the flourishing condition of theosophy, spirit- 
ualism, Christian Science, and similar religions in this coun- 
try. In addition to this, from a number of highly placed 
Anglican pulpits flows a stream of raw pseudo-scientific, 
pseudo-theological talk, supposed by the talkers and ‘their 
hearers to be Modernism, though Tyrrell and Loisy might 
well protest at the abuse of the word. This is reported in 
the newspapers and still further sensationalized, till the plain 
man loses his last shred of faith, under the impression that 
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this is what his intellectual superiors have done long ago. 
In such sour fields do Anglican sheep find pasture... . 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind, and the rank mists they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said; 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


Thus, when I came to examine the credentials of the 
Church of England in the light of plain reason, using the 
methods I should have used in any other test of genuine- 
ness, I became convinced that she was not what she claimed 
to be—the Church of this country. I had looked for her 
trade-mark, and it was missing—all four parts. She was 
not One, nor Holy, nor Catholic, nor Apostolic. The Cath- 
olic movement within her, to which for eleven years I had 
looked for her salvation, now seemed definitely to share her 
unchurching. Anglo-Catholics generally assume that they 
are exempt from the reproaches leveled at the Church of 
England as a whole; but, as a matter of fact, they cannot 
very well stand without her. If she is not a Church, then 
no amount of Catholic faith or practice will make them 
Catholics, and I cannot believe that, even if it could be 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt that Anglican Orders 
are technically valid, a Church which does not bear a single 
mark of a Divine institution can yet be a Church merely by 
virtue of an external rite. High Churchmen do not hold 
the doctrine of Intention in any Catholic sense of the word. 
They quite genuinely believe that if a form is susceptible of 
a Catholic interpretation, that form may be validly used by 
someone who does not in any sense put that interpretation 
upon it—in other words, that a bishop who has no intention 
of ordaining a sacrificing priest can nevertheless by means 
of the Anglican ordinal (which is, to put it mildly, reticent 
on the subject) confer a sacrificing priesthood on a man who 
has no intention of receiving it. Such a belief would be 
altogether too magical for most Roman Catholics. 


UNFOUNDED OPTIMISM 


But Anglo-Catholics are the most optimistic people in 
the world, for they think that Rome will change, or at least 
that she will re-explain herself. They think that the flowers 
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of Catholicism will bloom in the sand of the Dead Sea of 
Anglicanism. They think that within a span of time they 
will convert the Anglican Church, or at least the greater 
part of it, and that then will come the day of corporate 
reunion, of a Uniate Church of England, keeping many of 
her local customs and privileges, but one again with that 
great Western Church towards which they have always 
looked with admiration and reverence. 

It is the strength of these dreams which keeps Anglo- 
Catholicism alive. It is a movement made of dreams and 
unquenchable hope and the most disinterested loyalty. 
These men cling to a Church which has consistently 
maligned and ill-used them, from whom they have not a 
ha’porth of worldly expectation, whose one cry to them has 
been to get out. They endure misunderstanding and oblo- 
quy in the hope that they may one day be able to restore 
to her the “lost beauty of her Catholic inheritance.” It is 
an attitude which no Catholic can refuse to admire, however 
much he may be irritated by the characteristically English 
failure to face facts. 

Anglo-Catholics hold that they have already changed the 
face of the Church of England, and certainly they have 
enormously quickened her religious activity, and improved 
the order and beauty of her services. But looking back 
on the days when I thought even as they, it seems to me 
now as if I had been one of a party of children planting 
flowers in the sand, by sticking in the stalks of flowers we 
had picked from somebody else’s garden. These flowers 
have no root, and they cannot grow apart from the soil 
out of which they were taken; in the end the sea will come 
and wash them all away. 

For in spite of these lovely decorations the Church of 
England is in many ways not better off, but worse off, than 
she was a hundred years ago. If in some respects she has 
grown more Catholic-minded, in others she is definitely more 
Protestant. The use of private judgment has never been so 
widely abused as today, and by the Anglo-Catholics as much 
as anybody. Every man picks and chooses just as much or 
as little as he likes to believe of the Catholic Faith. -There 
is not, as many Catholics think, a common standard of be- 
lief and worship among High Churchmen. Each man is 
a law unto himself. In the forefront of the movement are 
those who hold everything except the Catholic doctrine of 
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the Church; at the back of it are those who, perhaps, hold 
only one or two specifically Catholic dogmas, such as the 
Real Presence or the duty of praying for the dead. But 
even among the leaders there are strange instances of 
Protestantism. One prominent Anglo-Catholic, who had re- 
nounced all hope of promotion or of peace because he would 
not obey his bishop by giving up Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. told me quite frankly that he did not believe in 
hell. He did not seem to realize that the dectrine of hell 
stands on exactly the same ground as the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, and that to reject one while accepting the 
other is nothing but Protestantism. 

Almost every parish clergyman in the Church of England 
is a_pope infallible in his own parish, whose services he 
regulates, and in whose pulpit he preaches just as much or 
as little of the Faith as he chooses to believe. The three 
Anglo-Catholic churches with which I have been most 
closely associated each taught a different religion—different 
not only in the ordering of the services, but in teaching and 
outlook. The officials of the English Church are aware of 
this anarchy, but the only means they can think of to 
remedy it is to delegate the power of the parson to his 
Parochial Church Council, which may consist entirely of un- 
instructed persons, with more prejudice than information on 
religious matters. It is all chaos, chaos, chaos, and not the 
fruitful chaos of which worlds are born, but the dismal chaos 
of disintegration and dissolution, the decomposition of a 
limb which has been cut off from the Body and is dead. 

There are also the inroads of Modernism falsely so- 
called, which during the last thirty years or so has made as 
deep a penetration as Catholicism into the English Church, 
and, like the new Protestantism, has seriously affected the 
Anglo-Catholic party. The great cry of some of them now 
against Rome is “obscurantism”! They are no longer draw- 
ing the line between Rome and themselves at the Papacy 
or at Transubstantiation, but at the difference between an 
“enlightened” and a “reactionary” Catholicism. They im- 
agine that Anglo-Catholicism is enlightened, free, and 
progressive, whereas Roman Catholicism is obscure, fettered, 
and reactionary. This is dangerous, because it is untrue. 
There is a difference between certain High Church presen- 
tations of the doctrine of the Real Presence and Transub- 
stantiation, there is a difference between the Roman doc- 
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trine of the Papacy and the Anglo-Catholic theory of a 
primacy of honor. But it is not true that the Catholic 
Church is obscurantist, fettered, or reactionary; it is an 
idea existing entirely in the Protestant mind, and with that 
mind Anglo-Catholicism has once more identified itself. 


WHAT OF CORPORATE REUNION? 


It is not likely then that, even apart from other diffi- 
culties, the Anglo-Catholic dream of a corporate reunion 
with Rome will ever come true. Rome will never touch 
Protestantism or Modernism, and the growth of these has 
at least kept pace with the growth of Catholicism in the 
English Church. Besides, the idea is based on an unreality 
—the conception that the case of the Church of England 
is in any way parallel with that of the Eastern communions 
which have been admitted by Rome as Uniats. These 
Churches, besides being of unimpeachable orthodoxy, are 
historically as old as Rome; their traditions, customs, and 
liturgies were in existence long before the schism which cut 
them off. To ask them to abandon their Greek liturgies and 
distinctive customs, such as a married clergy and Com- 
munion in both kinds, would be to ask them to make start- 
ling innovations in an unbroken tradition, and Rome has 
never been a violator of tradition or a despiser of antiquity. 

It is quite useless to compare these Churches with the 
Church of England, whose separate liturgy, customs, and 
discipline originated with her separation from Rome, and 
indeed in protest against Rome and in support of certain 
Protestant heresies. Reunion could only be on a basis of 
complete reabsorption and submission, and a return to the 
position she occupied before the Reformation, when, except 
for certain local uses which had their counterparts in most 
countries, she was the same as the Church in France, in 
Spain, or in Italy, without any special practices or privileges. 

What, then, is to be the future of this great movement, 
which has changed, in the sense that it has disintegrated, 
the Church of England? What are its future relations 
with the Church of Rome. It is difficult to say. It is 
_Mmuch easier to say what almost certainly will mot happen. 
Some Catholics seem to think that High Churchmen may 
in the end break away from Anglicanism and form a 
separate sect of their own. This is unlikely for two rea- 
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sons: first, because Anglo-Catholics are not united among 
themselves; indeed, their chief point of union is on the 
hither side of the hyphen, and were that removed, and their 
connection with Anglicanism severed, far from cohering in 
a new sect, they would probably disrupt in chaos. Second, 
they are the most uncompromisingly loyal people on earth, 
and the bad treatment they continually receive only serves 
to make them more determined in their purpose to plant 
their garden in the sand. Catholics born in the Church 
may find this difficult to imagine, but some others remember. 

I doubt. also, whether Anglo-Catholics will ever in large 
numbers make their submission to Rome, partly because of 
this same invincible loyalty, and partly because most of 
them are temperamentally less Catholic than their practices 
and beliefs. They like to go their own way, to pick and 
choose, to fight with authority, to rule parochially. They 
are in many ways, as I have already said, Protestant at 
heart. 

But Catholics can, I think, remove many obstacles and 
misunderstandings which are keeping back certain Anglo- 
Catholics who are not fundamentally Protestant, who are 
not invincibly loyal or unreasonably illogical, but whose 
prejudices have been aroused by certain Roman Catholic 
methods of propaganda, and who consequently regard a 
change as in the nature of a leap from the frying-pan into 
the fire. Without cherishing any more of the vain dream 
that Rome can change her methods or explain her teaching, 
I still believe that certain individual Catholics may change 
their methods and explain more courteously. I know by 
experience that the truths of the Faith may fall on the non- 
Catholic either as a shower of stones or as a shower of roses. 
Violent attacks on Anglican Orders, as I said before, often 
do more harm than good. Attacks on Anglican good faith 
and good sense only serve to arouse irritation and antag- 
onism. All that is required to win the allegiance of, I 
believe, a large number of Anglo-Catholics is an Epiphany— 
a showing of Christ to the Gentiles. That was what con- 
quered the world when the pagan religions fell, and the 
Roman Church rose out of the ashes of the Roman Empire 
—an Epiphany of Divine Light, an Epiphany of Him who 
has promised that if lifted up He will draw all men unto 
Himself. Most spiritually-minded Anglicans are sick and 
weary of controversy, of worldliness, of modernistic marsh- 
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lights that move hither and thither, but lead nowhere. They 
are looking for the Star, and when they see it they will 
follow it. 


The Church and Citizenship 


CHARLES H. TuTTLE 


This address by the former United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York was given at the centenary celebration of 
the Mother of Sorrows Church, Greece, Monroe Co., N. Y., 
June, 1930. Here and there a sentence in the text which 
might have been phrased more exactly by a Cath- 
olic is amended with bracketed words. 


FEEL it indeed to be a great privilege, Father O’Rourke, 
to be today the bearer from the Federal Government of a 
message of felicitation to you and yours. All the world 
seems to have come here, out in the fields, to help you mark 
this happy anniversary. Even nature has dressed herself 
in a new garment of green, and, gathering up her wild 
flowers as she comes, is in attendance among the wor- 
shipers. 

And why this great pilgrimage to Paddy’s Hill? Why 
is the ear of countless thousands listening through the ether 
to what is now being done and said on Paddy’s Hill? It is 
because. Sir, you have become widely beloved as a winner of 
hearts and a saver of souls, and because for a hundred 
years this consecrated building has stood guard here over 
the living and over the dead, and, from amid its pines, been 
sending forth to our growing country an imperious summons 
to exalted citizenship. And it is also because this edifice is 
itself a symbol,—a symbol of a great Church which for nigh 
2,000 years has been standing guard over the sacred treas- 
ures of the Christian religion and has been discharging its 
high mission from God to help, with truth and love, all man- 
kind. That Church has had a mighty part in founding our 
nation and building its institutions, and today from count- 
less Paddy’s Hills, city streets and village lanes it is going 
about with its sublime message that “Religion pure and un- 
defiled before God and the Father is this: to visit the father- 
less and widows in their tribulations, and to keep one’s self 
unspotted from the world.” It is fitting therefore, that, 
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irrespective of denomination, all Americans should be repre- 
sented here today in this ceremonial symbolic of a common 
patriotic and spiritual heritage. 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER 


A hundred years in the life of a church is more than 
a passage of so much time. Its real measure is in the mul- 
titude of minds which it has illuminated with truth and in 
innumerable hearts which it has inspired with love. Vener- 
able as the edifice itself has become, more venerable still is 
the unseen structure which, through the years, it has slowly 
raised with the building stones of character, to strengthen 
and adorn the citadel of the State. Faith, hope, charity 
and tolerance—these are the four angles that encompass the 
temple of civilization; and they have their origin in the 
spirit of real religion. 

This is an age when character is, as never before, an es- 
sential condition of progress. The danger before the Ameri- 
can people today is that they may be crushed beneath the 
mere mass of things. We have erected in this country a su- 
perstructure of affairs the like of which the world has never 
known; and life, business, social relationship and govern- 
ment itself have become so intricate and involved that there 
is constant danger that we may become lost in the laby- 
rinth of circumstances. Hence, as never before, it is neces- 
sary to preserve and strengthen the foundation of spirit 
which alone is sufficiently strong and enduring to sustain 
the crushing weight of this daily augmenting mass of mere 
things. As never before, it is important to remember that 
the chief thing is to make not a living but a life, and that 
the best things which a man can give to his country are not 
the things he does but the thing he is. 

A nation’s destiny is not in its learning or in its scientific 
attainments, but in its character. The heart of culture is the 
culture of the heart. Our nation cannot survive materially, 
unless it is first preserved spiritually. Mere intellectual 
growth will never sustain our form of government unless it 
is accompanied by a moral growth; and there is no source 
of moral power comparable to that spiritual interpretation 
of life which recognizes that men cannot live by bread 
alone, and that our Republic is not, in its essence, an ob- 
jective institution or a mere political system, but rather a 
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subjective ideal_—a thing of the spirit—like the Kingdom 
of Heaven, something within. 


‘Tue FouNDATION OF PATRIOTISM 


Only the widely diffused conviction that back of truth 
is goodness can persuade men that true patriotism must be 
founded on great principles and be supported by great vir- ~ 
tues; and that the noblest of all motives is [embodied in] 
the [highest] public good. 

Let it therefore never be forgotten that those who 
founded this nation were reverent believers that a mighty 
God makes irresistible men. The record proves that the 
principles of liberty and justice which found expression in 
the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution of 
our States and nation, had their origin in the teachings of 
religion, and in the divinity with which the Scriptures en- 
dow the individual man. Hence, whereas other forms of 
government are expressions of a certain pessimism concern- 
ing human possibilities, our American democracy is the ex- 
pression of a great optimism. No document ever drawn by 
the hand of man compares with our American Constitution 
in its enthusiasm for humanity. It is a manifestation of a 
great spiritual conviction that there are extraordinary possi- 
bilities in ordinary people if only the door of opportunity be 
opened wide enough. It professes an adventurous faith in 
the capacity of plain people to be the foundation of govern- 
ment. 


IRRELIGION A SOURCE OF CRIME 


Hence it is that the blatant materialism preached and 
practised in so many quarters is wholly un-American, in- 
deed anti-American. The inevitable fruit of this ma- 
terialistic gospel is the exaltation of self and a growing wave 
of anti-social conduct. When a belief in a personal God 
fades from the life of a people, the crime rate will increase 
correspondingly, for it is the belief which ennobles life, gives 
it a great meaning and a high purpose, and establishes the 
brotherhood of all humanity. 

There is insistent talk these days of the problem of 
crime. Many of our far-sighted leaders say that the great- 
est problem before our people today is the problem of their 
relation to the law and the law’s relation to them. But the 
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solution for that problem cannot be found within law itself. 
Law by no means can solve the greater problem of human 
conduct; and any society which would attempt to govern 
conduct by law alone would speedily become morally bank- 
rupt, for the only ethical value which conduct can have is 
[dependent on] its source in free will. 

For the same reason, no solution of the crime problem, 
even approximate, can be found in legalistic justice alone. 
The legal system, as such, cannot reach back to the origins 
of crime and remove them. Crime is, at bottom, a problem 
in human conduct, and not in jurisprudence. Salvation is 
not in the letter of statute, but in the conscience of society. 
There may be “law” of a certain kind in the end of a night- 
stick, but few morals are there. 

Hence, the problem of crime and of anti-social conduct 
is not only a major problem for the Government, but it is 
also a major problem for our educational system and for the 
Church. 


SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY AND SECULAR EDUCATION 


In this task, true education should recognize itself as 
having the same end as true religion. Education and re- 
ligion belong together. They have the same common task 
and end of fitting the individual more perfectly to his en- 
vironment, in order that he may have a more abundant life. 
Their difference is solely one of emphasis, for perfect edu- 
cation must teach that which is true, beautiful and good, 
whereas real religion will teach that which is good, beautiful 
and true. Education which presents mere information, as 
an end in itself, and not the manner of its use in conduct, 
would be as inadequate and false in its implications as 
would be religious tenets unassociated with better ways of 
living. Every American child is entitled to both a mental 
and a spiritual heritage. Our society is carrying the present 
staggering burden of criminality because of a wide-spread 
spiritual illiteracy, and because of a secular educational sys- 
tem which provides no adequate space for moral instruction. 

The Church also has the further responsibility of 
awakening society as a whole to its own major responsibility 
for crime. By far the greater part of crime has its real 
origin with society rather than with the individual. Every 
instance of social injustice inflicts upon society the punish- 
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ment of crime. A wage scale inadequate to satisfy the 
normal cultural desires of the human heart; over-congested 
and unsanitary housing; adult indifference to debased forms 
of recreation on the part of youth; system of education from 
which idealism and spirituality are omitted; inadequate 
training in the means of earning an honorable livelihood; 
failure to place within the reach of all the medical skill 
necessary to preserve a sound mind in a sound body; and 
a corrupt and inefficient form of government, are all active 
causes of crime—the responsibility for which must rest in 
large part upon society itself. Hence, the cure is in educat- 
ing society to its own responsibilities and inspiring it with 
the will and the enlightened self-interest to overcome these 
evil causes and conditions and to set up social programs 
adequate to awaken and preserve those ideals and moral con- 
victions which impel to right conduct and good citizenship. 

In the accomplishment of these ends, no social factor is 
as potent and effective as the Church, to whom is committed 
the supreme task of guaranteeing the moral integrity of the 
nation. The Church can teach, and the Church can minister. 
The public conscience, and the wayward, unfortunate and 
fallen, are part of its appointed business. There is no such 
thing as justice without mercy, and somewhere there must 
be &n imperious and persistent summons to exalted citizen- 
ship. 

Hence, the deep significance of what is occurring here 
today. We are celebrating the kindling here a hundred 
years ago of a white flame of spiritual vision, which must 
be kept burning all over the land, lest we lose the way. 
That flame illuminates the realities which do not pass 
away, and guides our country in working out the fulfilment 
of an eternal promise. 












The Meaning of Faith 


Rev. Francis J. CoNNELL, C.SS.R. 
Reprinted from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 6, 1930. 


“Without faith it is impossible to please God” (Hebr. 
<3;°6): 


HE word faith admits of many and diverse meanings. 

Sometimes it is used to signify a specific religious 
creed, as when we speak of the Baptist faith, or the Jewish 
faith. It may also mean trust or confidence, as when we 
say that we have faith in the efficacy of prayer. Again, 
it may designate conscience; and thus when a person has 
done something that is objectively wrong, but which he 
thinks is permissible, he is said to have acted in good faith. 
Finally, the word faith is not infrequently taken to mean 
a kind of instinctive religious sense, unsupported by any 
logical process of reasoning, that impels one blindly to ac- 
cept God’s existence and loving providence. This last 
meaning is favored especially by the adherents of Kantian 
philosophy, who deny the objective certitude of human 
cognition, and consequently are forced to make subjective 
impulses the sole basis of religious perceptions. 

To Catholics, however, faith in its primary signification 
means the intellectual acceptance of another’s assertions 
solely on his authority. 

An analysis of the various ways in which one may un- 
hesitatingly accept as true a proposition will clarify this 
idea of faith. Mental adherence may, in the first place, be 
based on one’s own perception of the truth. When I raise 
my eyes to the firmament on a clear winter night I know 
that there are myriads of stars in the heavens. This is an 
example of knowledge based on immediate sense perception. 
Again, I may arrive at an intellectual conviction through a 
process of reasoning—a process that perhaps is very lengthy 
and complicated. Thus, through geometric proofs I can 
come to the knowledge that the sum of the angles of every 
triangle equals two right angles. This conclusion, though 
not immediately perceptible, is the product of a series of 
truths each of which is evident to the normal human in- 
tellect; and hence my knowledge of this proposition can be 
as certain as my knowledge that the visible world exists. 

Even some religious truths can come within the sphere 
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of knowledge. Thus, the existence of the stars with their 
wonderful harmony and constancy of motion constitutes a 
basis from which I can arrive at the knowledge that there is 
an all-powerful, all-wise Creator. Such must have been the 
mental attitude of the Royal Prophet when, enraptured by 
the jeweled splendor of the Oriental night, he exclaimed, 
“The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment declareth the work of His hands” (Ps. xviii, 1). 
Radically different from this process of knowledge, how- 
ever, is faith. For, while knowledge has for its motive the 
evidence of one’s own senses or reason, faith is based on 
the authority of another. This other may be a fellow- 
creature, and then faith is human. Thus, I make an act of 
human faith when I admit as true the proposition that the 
nearest star is 27,000,000,000,000 miles distant from the 
earth, not because I have calculated it myself but because 
I have been told so by a reliable astronomer. Similarly, 
when I give assent to a religious doctrine, not because I 
have reasoned it out for myself but because it has been 
revealed to me by God, I am making an act of Divine faith. 
It is this faith that is the first of the three so-called theo- 
logical virtues, enumerated by St. Paul: ““Now there remain 
faith, hope and charity, these three” (I Cor. xiii, 13). 


Must Have GUARANTEE 


Before one can make an act of faith he must possess a 
certain amount of knowledge. He must be convinced, in 
the first place, that the one whose statement is proposed for 
belief has sufficient understanding of his subject to insure 
him against falling into error, and that he possesses the vir- 
tue of truthfulness so that he will not try to deceive his 
hearers. In other words, the speaker must have knowledge 
and veracity, the combination of which constitutes au- 
thority. Second, one must be certain that the person in 
question has really made the statement that is accredited to 
him. Of course, if I hear an assertion from a person’s own 
lips I have adequate assurance of this requisite; but when 
his words are related to me by witnesses I must have some 
guarantee that their testimony is correct—and the longer 
the chain of witnesses through which the communication has 
come to me, the greater must be my vigilance to verify its 
exactness. For how easily is a statement modified and mu- 
tilated when it passes from one to another! 
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Now, these preliminary conditions, which are requisites 
for human faith, must also be fulfilled before I can reason- 
ably make an act of Divine faith. In order that I may 
give certain assent to some religious doctrine on the au- 
thority of God, I must first know that God exists and that 
He is possessed of that wisdom and veracity that will give 
assurance that He is neither deceived nor deceiving. The 
degree of this knowledge can vary according to the intel- 
lectual capacity of the believer, and even a child and an 
uneducated person can grasp a simple form of argumenta- 
tion that will assure them of these truths. Moreover, I 
must be certain that God has actually revealed the doctrine 
in question and, since the content of Revelation was made 
known to the human race many centuries ago, I must be 
sure that it has been transmitted to me in substantially the 
same form in which it was communicated by the Almighty. 


FAITH PRESUPPOSES KNOWLEDGE 


An act of Divine faith, therefore, presupposes certain 
acts of knowledge and judgments of reason, and unless I 
follow this process my faith cannot be included in the rea- 
sonable service that St. Paul exhorts us to present to God 
(Romans xii, 1). To accept a creed merely because one’s 
parents believed it, without examining the grounds of 
credibility that it must possess if it comes from God, be- 
tokens a lack of appreciation of the privilege man enjoys in 
the ability to give the Almighty the homage of his intel- 
lectual faculties by an act of well-grounded, reasonable 
faith. 

It is evident, therefore, that, according to Catholic tenets, 
faith is not an emotional process, not an exhilarating senti- 
ment that affords consolation by the consciousness of God’s 
nearness, without, however, any basis of logical reasoning. 
It is true, Divine faith has as its normal accompaniment 
some measure of peace and of comfort, especially when it 
is elicited in the trials and sorrows of life. But essentially 
faith is an unhesitating, unemotional acceptance of certain 
doctrines because of the authority of God, made only after 
one has gone step by step through the reasoning process that 
is its necessary prerequisite. Nor does true faith hesitate 
to acknowledge that there are difficulties in the process, for, 
as the Apostle tells us: “We see now through a glass in a 
dark manner” (I Cor. xiii, 12). 
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